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PENNSYLVANIA’S  STATE  BIRD 


OF  Pennsylvania’s  six  resident  game  birds, 
the  ruffed  grouse  is  the  most  difficult 
to  hunt,  the  most  mysterious  in  its  habits, 
and  the  most  thrilling  in  its  behavior.  Foi 
decades  men  with  gun  in  hand,  heart  in 
the  autumnal  highlands,  and  the  swish  of 
fall  leaves  in  their  faces  have  sought  “old 
ruff”,  king  of  the  game  birds.  That  the 
grouse’s  status  among  birds  is  well  recognized 
is  best  attested  to  b\  Act  No.  234  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  approved 
June  22,  1931.  naming  the  ruffed  grouse 
as  the  official  state  bird  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  modern  years  sportsmen  as  well  as 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of 
oui  wildlife  resources  have  found  cause  for 
concern  over  this  great  game  bird.  Ruffed 
grouse,  with  their  mysterious  population 
“ups  and  downs”,  coupled  with  failures  to 
rear  them  economically  in  captivity,  have 
long  been  one  of  the  great  unsolved  riddles 
in  wildlife  management.  They  are  known 
as  a cyclic  species,  with  the  period  between 
their  “highs”  or  “lows”  averaging  seven  to 
nine  years. 

Yet,  despite  heavy  hunting,  periodic  scarci- 
ty, and  mysterious  ways,  grouse  go  on.  They 
have  been  around  this  world  of  ours  for 
more  than  25,000  years  and  they  give  every 
indication  of  being  with  us  in  the  years 
ahead. 

A Symphony  in  Brown 

That  the  ruffed  grouse  is  a beautiful 
bird  cannot  be  denied.  While  he  may  lack 
the  brilliance  and  glamour  of  our  more 
exotic  species,  his  coloration  is  entirely  nat- 
ural, matching  the  fall  woods  in  which  he 
is  most  often  seen.  About  the  size  of  a 
bantam  hen,  the  grouse  is  a symphony  of 
rich  browns,  grays,  and  blacks.  Birds  vary 
from  15  to  19  inches  in  length.  They  have 
an  average  wi ngspread  of  about  23  inches, 
a broad  fan-shaped  tail,  and  weigh  from 
16  to  28  ounces.  Unlike  most  wild  crea- 
tures, the  male  and  female  grouse  look 
almost  alike.  Even  grouse,  themselves,  have 
trouble  recognizing  cocks  from  hens  in  the 
wild.  In  the  hand  it  is  possible,  although 
not  easy,  to  distinguish  the  two  sexes,  the 
males  haring  a more  prominent  ruff,  or 
“neck  collar”,  a continuous  black  band  across 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  longer  tail  feathers. 
The  female  usually  has  a less  pronounced 
ruff,  her  tail  band  is  always  broken  with 


gray,  and  her  coloration,  is  generally  more 
subdued.  All  grouse  exhibit  a wide  varia- 
tion in  basic  color,  from  a rich,  reddish 
brown,  called  the  “red  phase”,  to  a light 
gray,  called  the  “gray  phase”. 

Woodland  Drums  and  Crazy  Seasons 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  spring  in  the 
outdoors  is  a muffled  drumming,  sometimes 
likened  to  the  distant  sound  of  a gasoline 
engine  or  tractor.  "While  this  drumming, 
the  most  famous  sound  produced  by  grouse, 
may  be  heard  during  any  month  of  the 
year,  in  spring  the  hollow  booming  sound 
echoes  throughout  grouse  land  with  fre- 
quent regularity.  It  heralds  the  start  of 
life  anew  in  Pennsylvania  woodlands. 

The  drumming  of  a ruffed  grouse  cock 
is  believed  to  be  his  declaration  of  male 
superiority.  It  is  an  invitation  to  the  female, 
a challenge  to  other  males.  The  noise  repre- 
sents the  concussion  of  the  air  filling  in  a 
vacuum  created  by  the  powerful  forward, 
upward,  and  somewhat  inward  stroke  of 
the  wing  follotved  by  its  instantaneous  re- 
versal of  motion. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  drumming  season  be- 
gins in  late  March  and  reaches  its  peak 
during  late  April  or  May.  Surprisingly 
enough  grouse  must  “learn  to  drum”.  Al- 
though they  are  born  with  the  instinctive 
motions  of  the  wings,  they  must  practice 
before  becoming  proficient  at  producing  the 
actual  sound. 

Grouse  are  most  apt  to  drum  early  in 
the  morning  or  at  dusk.  They  have  been 
seen  drumming  for  several  hours  at  three 
to  five  minute  intervals.  For  a bandstand 
the  drummer  usually  mounts  a fallen  log 
but  sometimes  uses  boulders,  a small  mound 
on  the  forest  floor,  or  even  a bunch  of 
moss.  They  usually  establish  more  than 
one  drumming  log  or  site. 

The  courtship  of  the  ruffed  grouse  is 
rather  complicated.  The  drumming  is  merely 
a preliminary  phase.  There  follows  a strut- 
ting phase,  in  which  there  is  much  hissing 
and  head  shaking,  as  soon  as  other  grouse 
have  responded  to  drummed  invitations. 
The  second  phase  of  the  mating  cycle  is 
more  gentle,  the  male  seemingly  abandon- 
ing all  interest  in  his  territorial  claims  and 
putting  on  a “show”.  He  is  subdued,  sits 
still,  or  slowly  follows  his  grouse  “girl 
friend”  about,  uttering  soft  calls,  twitching 


his  head  and  generally  gives  the  impression 
that  he  is  somewhat  in  a trance.  It  is  in 
this  phase  that  mating  occurs.  Finally, 
there  mav  be  a sudden  transition  to  a fight- 
ing phase  in  which  he  attacks  any  and  all 
intruders,  driving  them  away. 

Unlike  some  birds,  the  male  grouse  takes 
no  interest  in  nest  building  or  egg  incuba- 
tion. The  hen  usually  starts  construction 
of  the  nest  by  mid-April.  It  is  a very  crude 
affair,  little  more  than  a cup-shaped  de- 
pression in  the  leaves  on  the  forest  floor. 
The  nest  is  lined  with  the  materials  at 
hand,  usually  leaves  of  hardwood  trees,  and 
measures  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
most  frequent  location  is  at  the  base  of  a 
tree  or  stump.  The  hen  takes  about  17 
days  to  lav  an  average  clutch  of  11  eggs. 
She  does  not  appear  to  deliberately  cover 
her  eggs  when  she  leaves  the  nest  although 
leaves  are  sometimes  found  over  the  eggs, 
caused  no  doubt  by  her  actions  when  she 
flushes  from  the  nest.  Grouse  are  noted  for 
their  habit  of  sitting  tight  and,  when  forced 
from  the  nest  or  voting,  for  their  amazing 
attempt  to  lure  the  intruder  away  by  fak- 
ing injury.  Incubation  requires  about  24 
days.  Female  grouse  as  a rule  have  but  one 
brood  a year. 

The  young  chicks  leave  the  nest  within  a 
few  hours  after  hatching,  never  to  return. 


Young  grouse  are  famous  for  their  ability 
to  “vanish  before  one's  eyes”.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  however,  they  do  not  grasp 
a leaf  in  their  feet  anil  roll  over.  They 
merely  squat  as  low  as  possible  and  “freeze”. 
Nature  provides  them  with  perfect  camou- 
flage, their  color  closely  matching  that  of 
the  forest  floor.  They  feed  mainly  on  in- 
sects during  the  first  few  weeks  and  can  fly 
well  by  July. 

As  autumn  approaches  and  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  fall,  grouse  suddenly  go  "crazy”. 
They  seem  to  fly  without  direction,  crash- 
ing into  trees,  smashing  against  backwoods 
barns  and  other  buildings,  breaking  plate 
glass  windows,  and,  in  general,  performing 
some  amazing  and  often  fatal  aerial  acro- 
batics. No  one  has  so  far  discovered  the 
exact  reason  for  this  “crazy”  flight,  but 
recent  research  indicates  it  represents  the 
breaking  up  of  the  family  groups.  Young 
birds  suddenly  and  somewhat  carelessly 
seem  to  get  the  urge  during  October  to 
strike  out  on  their  own,  to  find  their  own 
way  in  the  wild  world.  Often  they  quickly 
reach  “dead  end”  in  the  shape  of  a tree, 
building,  or  window. 

With  November  comes  a grouse’s  most 
crucial  test.  Pennsylvania’s  army  of  grouse 
hunters  seek  “old  ruff”  with  a zeal  anil 
enthusiasm  seldom  found  in  other  outdoor 


sports.  But  despite  modern  shotguns  and 
high  power  ammunition,  the  grouse  is  a 
worthy  opponent.  He  seems  to  have  radar 
in  his  brain,  jet  propulsion  in  his  wings, 
and  superior  courage  in  his  heart.  Many  a 
grouse  hunter  has  found  after  the  (lush 
that  he  can't  see  grouse  for  the  trees.  Ruffed 
grouse  have  no  peer  when  it  comes  to  out- 
living a load  of  Number  Six  and  outwitting 
even  the  best  of  hunters. 

When  the  cold  winds  of  winter  begin  to 
whisper  and  whine,  when  the  snows  pile 
deep  in  ravine  and  glen,  grouse  head  for 
the  evergreen  thickets  and  dense  stands  of 
scrub  oak.  Here  they  find  protection  against 
the  weather.  And  if  the  snow  is  deep 
enough,  the  birds  spend  a great  deal  of 
theit  time  buried  beneath  its  surface,  fn- 
stead  of  nesting  in  trees  on  cold  nights, 
they  will  dive  into  the  snow,  there  to  find 
security,  warmth  and  safety.  By  the  time 
the  first  snowflakes  filler  into  the  December 
woods,  grouse  have  grown  snowshoes— pe- 
culiar comblike  processes  on  both  sides  of 
their  toes  which  enable  them  to  run  over 
the  slightest  snow  crust. 

When  the  warm,  sunny  clays  of  spring  re- 
turn once  more,  the  birds  return  to  the 
hardwood  forests,  the  roll  of  nature's  drum- 
mer can  be  heard  echoing  from  Pennsyl- 
vania woodlands,  and  broods  of  voting 
grouse  will  once  more  offer  hope  for  con- 
tinuing the  finest  in  outdoor  sport. 

Aspen  and  Apple,  Berries  and  Buds 

The  ruffed  grouse  could  not  be  rated 
higlih  as  a gourmet.  He  will  eat  most 
anything  and  everything  grown  in  the  wild. 
Primarily  a vegetarian,  his  diet  includes 
over  344  species  of  plants.  Animal  food, 
mainly  insects,  is  taken  only  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  his  life.-  Among  the 
grouse’s  favorite  foods,  however,  may  be 
found  aspen  buds,  acorns,  oak  buds,  beech- 
nuts, cherry  buds,  blueberry  and  huckle- 
berry buds  and  twigs,  birch  buds,  laurel 
buds  and  leaves,  teaberry  leaves  and  ber- 
ries, fern  tips,  aster  leaves,  sumac,  partridge 
berries,  and  hawthorn  haws. 

Plow,  Cow  and  Axe 

Only  ten  factors  control  grouse  abund- 
ance. However,  like  flying  to  the  moon,  it 
is  easier  to  talk  about  them  than  it  is  to 
make  them  all  work  to  produce  constant 
high  populations  of  birds. 

Three  of  these  factors— physiology,  repro- 
ductive capacity,  and  general  habits— are  but 
little  subject  to  man’s  control.  Yet  all  three 
are  adversely  affected  by  insufficient  food 
and  cover  which  man,  within  limits,  can 
control.  Weather,  another  factor,  is  some- 
thing we  can't  do  much  about,  despite  dry 


ice  and  windbreaks.  Disease,  surprisingly 
enough  is  of  little  importance  except  when 
grouse  are  overabundant.  Then  it  may 
tend  to  lay  its  black  hand  on  a sizeable 
part  of  the  grouse  population. 

Predation,  the  seventh  factor,  is  more 
serious.  Grouse  are  subject  to  predation  at 
all  times  and  up  to  40  per  cent  of  all 
grouse  may  be  lost  before  they  even  leave 
the  egg,  chiefly  to  foxes  and  weasels.  About 
half  of  the  voting  chicks  that  do  hatch  are 
lost  during  the  summer,  mainly  to  Cooper’s 
and  sharp-shinned  hawks.  Finally,  half  of 
the  adult  birds  may  be  killed,  primarily  by 
great  horned  owls  and  foxes,  during  the 
winter.  None  of  the  grouse  predators,  how- 
ever, feed  exclusively  on  these  game  birds 
and  their  effect  depends  largely  on  the 
number  of  “buffer”  species  available  as  well 
as  on  the  number  of  grouse  concentrated 
on  any  given  area. 

Artificial  propagation,  unfortunately,  can- 
not yet  be  considered  of  major  importance 
as  a factor  of  abundance.  Ruffed  grouse, 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  can  be  raised 
artificially,  but  (he  cost  is  prohibitive.  Grouse 
in  captivity  produce  only  about  20  eggs 
a year,  losses  in  chicks  may  run  as  high 
as  50  per  cent,  and  captive  grouse  are 
highly  subject  to  disease  and  loss  of  wild- 
ness. 

Most  important,  however,  are  man’s  activi- 
ties on  the  landscape.  It  has  been  said  that 
man— with  his  plow,  cow,  and  axe— actually 
determines  the  size  of  the  grouse  crop.  The 
farmer  and  the  lumberman,  of  all  men, 
are  the  keys  to  grouse  abundance  for  they 
either  create  and  control  good  game  habitat, 
or  destroy  it.  Clean  farming,  heavy  graz- 
ing of  woodlands,  uncontrolled  burning,  and 
too  much  or  too  little  lumbering— all  are 
bad  for  grouse.  But  when  selective  cutting 
of  woodlots  is  practiced,  cattle  are  fenced 
out  of  the  woods,  small  blocks  of  trees  are 
created,  small  openings  are  cut  within  the 
woods,  small  blocks  of  conifers  are  planted 
in  hardwood  stands  and  wide  borders  be- 
tween blocks  of  trees  are  created,  the  grouse- 
will  continue  to  be  abundant. 

Thus,  with  proper  coordination  and  co- 
operation between  landowner,  lumberman, 
sportsman,  and  Game  Commission,  the  ruffed 
grouse  can  remain  a vital  part  of  the  Petin- 
svlvania  scene  and  retain  his  title  “king  of 
the  game  birds”.  Pennsylvanians  in  all  walks 
of  life  can  continue  to  thrill  over  the 
spring  drumming  of  “old  ruff”,  enjoy  the 
sight  of  nature’s  “symphony  in  brown”,  and 
receive  the  contentment,  joy,  and  peace  of 
mind  that  grouse  and  grouse  hunting  can 
afford.  Ruffed  grouse  are  great  birds— let’s 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  keep 
them  with  us  alwavs! 


